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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The discord in China which this 
wk began making headlines, is a 
sordid story of which we have 
been revealing chapters over a 
period of more than 2 yrs. To put 
it bluntly, Chiang Kai-shek has 
been waging war against China’s 
80 million Communists, blandly 
leaving U S and Britain to repel 
the Japanese foe. 

The myth of China as a great 
united, democratic world power 
has been built up thru a combi- 
nation of circumstances. One 
factor has been rigid censorship 
that has kept true state of affairs 
from public view. Another condi- 
tion: unwillingness of our admin- 
istration to face facts, force ac- 
tion. Protestant churches of U S 
have unwittingly helped by spread- 
ing belief that Chiang is operat- 
ing upon “Christian principles.” 

The Kuomintang party regime, 
headed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is concerned first and 
foremost in keeping itself in pow- 
er. It is a cold, calculating dic- 
tatorship. There is no freedom of 
speech or press. A ruthless gov’t 
operates with all of the fancy 
touches of European totalitarian- 
ism—secret police, concentration 
camps, firing squads—and a few 
typically Oriental pressures ad- 
ded for good measure. It is a 
thoroughly rotten mess, made the 
worse by hypocritical pretentions. 

The “clean sweep” which Wash- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


ington currently announces will 
do no good. The clean-up will have 
to begin at the other end of the 
line. 


U S ELECTION: We now be- 
lieve, as of Thursday, Nov 2, that 
Gov Dewey will obtain a majority 
of the civilian electorate vote. 
Whether that majority will be 
sufficient to offset the soldier vote 
(should that vote run 2 to 1 for 
Roosevelt, as predicted) remains 
to be seen. 

Frankly, the opinion polls do not 
justify the conclusion recorded 
above. Most of the factual observ- 
ers are calling the turn for Pres 
Roosevelt. However, it seems to us 
that there is an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction, an urge for change 
that will not be denied. This is 
one of the few times we have 
made a prediction at variance with 
logic. We may be very wrong. But 
that is how it now seems to us. 


EUROPEAN WAR: What may 
prove the most significant news of 
the wk is an obscure paragraph 
stating that Belgian underground 
has prevented serious damage to 
the big port at Antwerp. Our 
pressing problem now is the sup- 
plying of fighting forces. The need 
for this great port is urgent. The 
breakthru to Berlin is now in the 
making. Improved service facilities 
will be important factor. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


There is a rather significant 
difference of opinion on funda- 
mental distribution policies in 
the immediate Reconstruction 
period. One school of thought 
contends a waiting public will 
eargerly buy everything that 
can be made for a yr after 
war’s end—no need for sales- 
men, advertising, other distri- 
bution stimuli. Opposing school 
points out that retail inven- 
tories right now. are higher 
than pre-war. People aren’t 
rushing to buy; will wait for 
“newer models.” We'll need ag- 
gressive merchandising to dou- 
ble pre-war volume, maintain 
$140 billion level and assure 
full employment. Salesmen 
must be hired, trained NOW 
to re-establish outlets, prepare 
for big push. Bigger, more pro- 
gressive firms in gen’ are 
thinking that way. . . Look for 
Department of ‘Transporta- 
tion and Communication with 
Cabinet status. Will include 
ICC, FCA, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Civil 


Aeronautics, 
etc. Closer N 
co - ordina- 


tion is much 
needed. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“I would even swap planes with 
the Japs—and still come out on top.” 
—Rear Adm Jos J CLark, USN, com- 
manding a carrier div in Pacific. 


“ ” 


“Tl go. I have 3 kids at home my- 
self.’—An American sgt, volunteer- 
ing with 9 others, to rescue 81 
French children, trapped by gun- 
fire. 

“ ” 

“Sir, can you tell me where I 
can get a beer?” — A Marine sgt, 
in Ga, addressing an Army chaplain 
who had given him a lift into town. 
(The chaplain directed him to a 
nearby tavern.) 


“ ” 


“Eligible men go with the mean- 
est and ugliest girl in the country 
rather than with the average teach- 
er."—A Fairfield, Ia, schoolteacher, 
writing in the letters col of Des 
Moines (Ia) Register & Tribune. 


“oe ” 


“For 18 yrs, I have been going to 
school out in Hollywood.” — Jack 
OakIE, commenting on numerous 
college roles. (Just recently, at age 
40, he played a freshman with Linpa 
DaRNELL, half his age. Oh, yes; LInpa 
was a senior!) 


“ ” 


“This time they can grow apples 
on their own farms, instead of hav- 
ing to sell apples on street corners.” 
—FRANKLIN D RooseEveELt, in his Chi- 
cago stadium speech. (A pointed ref- 
erence to the apple peddlers of Re- 
publican administration era.) 


“Your island invasion stuff good 
but shows only backs and profiles of 
Marines landing. .Can you arrange 
land ahead of Marines, get front 
view of them rushing Japs?”—Cable 
rec’d by cameraman on Saipan, from 
his N Y office (Quoted by WALTER 
Davenport, Collier’s) 


“ ” 


“Nothing but a conciliatory atti- 
tude, kindness of heart, forgetful- 
ness and lassitude on the part of the 
Allies, especially of Americans, made 
World War II possible. And there 
are indications of the same danger 
threatening tomorrow.”—Emu Lup- 
wic, historian, in plea for a realis- 
tic peace. 


a The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office a 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Correction. Targets are cows, not 
tanks.”—Pilot of a spotter plane over 
Leyte, correcting a too-hasty radio 
bulletin. 

ity ” 

“Don’t be too quick to criticize the 
candidate who beats around the 
bush. There may be a voter or two 
hidden therein.”—Detroit News. 


“ ” 


“We don’t begrudge the soldiers a 
plot of land, but we don’t want city 
folks, not really interested in farm- 
ing to buy our precious soil.”—A 
Farm Wife, in a letter to Progressive 
Farmer. 


(The bell is) “sacred to the Amer- 
ican people in its present unaltered 
form.” — Mayor BERNARD SAMUEL, 
Phila, turning thumbs down on sug- 
gestion that Liberty Bell be welded 
so that it could ring in tune on V-E 
Day. 


“ce ” 


“I certainly cannot predict, nor 
still less guarantee the end of the 
German war before the end of spring 
or even before we reach early sum- 
mer. It may come earlier—and no 
one will rejoice more than I if it 
should.” — WInsTOoN CHURCHILL, 
speaking in House of Commons on a 
bill to prolong the life of Parlia- 
ment for another yr. 


“This election could become a 
more serious nat’l] melee than the 
the Hayes-Tilden contest if the out- 
come is close enough to make each 
electoral vote of consequence.”— 
news analyst, pointing out that 
many electors in Southern states 
are anti-Roosevelt, and await op- 
portunity to express themselves. In 
close contest, he contends, they are 
capable of action which would throw 
election into courts. 











“There’s no future in it.”—ApDoLF 
Hitter, reported by Stockholm to be 
privately dissuading his friends from 
enrolling their sons in Luftwaffe. 


“Men don’t know it, but it is while 
looking into a woman’s eyes that they 
get the urge to propose.”—LOUISE 
Morris, Kansas City beautician, ad- 
dressing American Cosmetician’s 
Nat’l Ass’n. 

“ ” 

“I am happy to say that every 
work is a classic—none of this crazy 
futuristic or modernistic stuff.”— 
Mayor La Guarpia, commenting on 
Army-at-War painting exhibition in 
N Y. 

«“ ” 

“There have been 871 wars in the 
last 1000 yrs—mainly because men 
have not been willing to accept the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man as fundamentals of our 
life together.”—-HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 


“ ” 


“You have no idea how they make 
roads. They lay the concrete down 
like toothpaste.”—An English squire, 
telling a friend how American en- 
gineers make highways. (Quoted by 
D W Brocan, British prof, in N Y 
Times Mag. 

“e ” 

“I suggest a sq mi or so in the 
center of Berlin, devastated by Al- 
lied bombings, be maintained as a 
permanent record of what would be 
done to Germany if she repeated 
her aggression against other na- 
tions.”—Sir Wm Brass, mbr British 
Parliament. 

“ ” 

“The time comes when the only 
decent thing for any organism to do 
is to die. That’s true of the stage.” 
—Frank LLOYD WricutT, 75-yr-old 
revolutionary architect, making 
point that motion pictures are sup- 
planting “live” theater. 


“ce ” 


“I didn‘t want a wartime marriage, 
but you can’t tell children what to 
do. I know; I’ve been married 3 
times and no one could tell me 
what to do.”—Maj Horace E Dopce, 
Jr., heir to motor millions, comment- 
ing on marriage of his son Cpl 
Horace E Donce, 3rd. (Elder Dopce 
plans 4th marriage to an Army nurse 
“after the war.”) 
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“In the midst of war and a nat’l 
election, it is legitimate to give 
thought to women’s clothes.”—ELiz- 
ABETH Hawes, stylist. 

iti ” 

“I hit you.”—Message printed in 
dust on auto fender, dented while 
parked in Buffalo, N Y. It was 
signed with a license number. 


“ce ” 


“Some are good and some should 
be at home washing dishes.” Pur 
Gross, N Y motorman, referring to 
co-workers—motorwomen. 


‘ee ” 


“The cranes, considered a good- 
luck omen in Japan, flew over the 
imperial palace in Tokio just as the 
great victory of Formosa was being 
announced.”—RabDIO BERLIN. 


“Any conceivable improvement 
that you make in the world will still 
leave it, I fear, a pretty grim place.” 
—Ros’t G Sprout pres, U of Calif, 
to 350 graduates of streamlined 3-yr 
course. 

“ce ” 

“Hitler said we’d march across the 
U S—but he didn’t tell us about pull- 
ing cotton and broom corn on the 
way.”—German prisoner of war, 
quoted by Mayor E E Kravs, Clovis, 
N M. 

“e ” 

“Your rifle is your best friend! 
Treat it as tenderly as you would 
your wife. Rub it down every morn- 
ing with an oily rag.”—A staff ser- 
geant at Camp Crowder, quoted in 
American Mag. 

“’m not being too hard on him.” 
—Ilst Lt James C HALSTEAD, com- 
manding officer of a heavy bom- 
bardment base in England, realiz- 
ing the ambition of every schoolboy 
when he found that his former high 
school teacher, a T/Sgt, is under 
his command. 


“One hears such remarks as ‘a 
fine bunch of duds we are going to 
get now, boys, let’s all play Robin 
Hood in the forest and shout boo at 
the enemy’.”—German military ra- 
dio, rebuking German soldiers who 
dare to joke about Himmler’s guer- 
rilla Volkssturm army. 


“Once when I was a girl I collected 
elephants—and look what hap- 
pened’!”—Mrs THos E DEwey. 

“ ” 

“My top sgt calls me Pvt Lee.”— 
Pvt LELEIEUSSZUIEUSSZESSZES WILLI- 
HILMINIZZISSTEIZZU HURRIZZISSTEIZZU, 
of U S Army—native of Thailand. 

“ ” 


“Well, for 2 min it was in Crosby’s 
hands.”—BiInc Crossy, when told 
that a town in France into which 
he and a lieutenant had blundered 
while lost in a jeep, was not yet in 
Allied hands. 

“We found out that Mrs Grant 
is a Republican.”—Gene Cervi, Dem 
state chairman, Colo, explaining 
sudden absence of switchboard op- 
erator who worked 4 wks before her 
political affiliation was discovered. 


e ” 


“It wasn’t fun any more with no- 
body chasing.” —One of 3 JacKson 
bro’s (2 Army deserters; a draft 
dodger) announcing at Roosevelt, 
Utah, that they wanted to give 
themselves up to FBI. 


“‘Fix me up quick, so I can go 
back again!’—that’s all they ask.”— 
—Pfc Ciara W Brain, quoting plea 
of injured GI’s from European bat- 
tle fields. (She is in U S to help 
recruit 22,000 WACs for hospital 
duty.) 

“ee ” 

“The supreme test of our fighting 
forces, our weapons, our strategy 
and our nat’l resolve will come in 
the yr ahead.”—Adm CHESTER W 
Nimitz, warning against undue op- 
timism as result of victory over Jap 
fleet. 

“ ” 

“Their wishful thinking leads to 
their big damage claims. Generally, 
the greater the damage they claim 
to us, the greater the damage has 
been to themselves.”"—Rear Adm 
FREDERICK C SHERMAN, commenting 
on fantastic Japanese claims. 


“ee ” 


“If any critic should feel called 
on to note that ‘Miss Bankhead 
plays with a pained expression’ you 
will know it is because my feet 
hurt!”—TaLLULAH BANKHEAD, com- 
menting on difficulties of her role 
in Czarina, 


=. 


“A guy’s lucky to get out of the 
country without making an allot- 
ment to some dame.”—A serviceman, 
commenting on frenzied determina- 
tion of young women to be married 
without delay. 





‘ ” 


“Now, you’ve fixed it so I can’t 
whistle at the girls!”—Plaint of a GI 
to dentist at Camp Reynolds, Pa, 
who had filled a gap between 2 front 
teeth. (Dentist obligingly shaved 
the filling down. The soldier left— 
whistling.) 

6eé ” 

“Twenty-two mo’s I spent in those 
blasted gook islands, and I never see 
a monkey. As it is, ’'m going to 
have practically nothing to talk 
about when I get home.”—Wounded 
soldier, walking down gangplank at 
San Francisco (Quoted by Lt (jg) 
Ros’tr C Ruark, USNR, Sat Eve 
Post.) 

“eé ” 

“Instead of making fools of them- 
selves, they ought to be putting all 
that energy into something to get 
this war over with.”—HERBERT EL- 
LINGHAM, Jr, referring to bobbysox 
reaction to Frank Srnatra. (Herbert, 
back in ’30, was champion tree-sit- 
ter, remaining out on a limb for 336 
hrs. He was then 11, is now mar- 
ried and father of 2 children.) 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 





Chaplain Russet. C Stroup—“‘A 
Soldier Looks at the Church.”— 
Harper’s, 10-'44. 


Norte: Chaplain Stroup, now serv- 
ing with U S Army in New Guinea, 
was formerly pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 
He is a shy 39-yr-old bachelor; 
popular preacher and radio speak- 
er. His article has caused much 
comment and, as might be expect- 
ed, considerable controversy. 


Is it amy wonder that soldiers 
facing ;death in the grim reality of 
the greatest bloodletting in human 
history be unconcerned at the prat- 
tle of chaplains—and there are 
many—who lecture them on the 
evils of stud poker, profanity, and 
jungle juice? Most of the soldiers 
would not defend as good their 
language, appetites, or diversions, 
but all of them must feel that the 
evil which has brought them to this 
hour, threatening their lives and 
the life of the world, is not con- 
tained in these paltry sins. 

They know the awful necessity of 
war has made them wreckers and 
killers. . . They feel instinctively 
that the physical and _ spiritual 
suffering of war in which they have 
shared must result from the sins 
of the world. They would like to 
know what these sins are. They 
would like to hear them condemned 
in themselves as well as others. 
They long to understand the rea- 
son for the cross on which they 
hang and that other Cross where 
goodness, justice, mercy, beauty, 
bonor and love are crucified. They 
desperately hope that the world 
may be saved; but how? ... And 
the Padre says, “Naughty, naughty 
for getting drunk.” 






AGE—Youth 

The greatest need for philosophy, 
ccmes before philosophy comes... 
Whatever older people have lost, 
one thing they have gained. Any 
life not cheated of experience has 
gained a Basis of Comparison. 
Youth is without that great bal- 
ance, and so has no _ scales for 
weighing values.—ELIzaABETH Ros- 
ns, Both Sides of the Curtain (Wm 
Heinemann, Ltd, London) 


AGRICULTURE—Postwar 

Farmers face a “reconversion” 
that may be more serious than in- 
dustry’s change-over. Industry has 
@ reservoir of demand. Millions 
wait for autos, tires, radios, quick 
freezers. Agriculture’s customers 
have been supplied day by day. 
There is no backlog of delayed de- 
mand for food. . . Foreign relief 
feeding apparently will not. create 
the demand that many have antic- 
ipated—WHEELER MCMILLEN, edi- 
torial, Farm Jnl, 11-’44. 


ARMY—Capers 

A Yank patrol in the S Pacific 
ret’d from the jungle with a sad- 
eyed fuzzy-wuzzy in tow. They had 
found him sitting disconsolately on 
a log, having been run out of the 
village for some boner. 

They decided something must be 
done to raise the native’s status in 
his group. A strong peroxide so- 
lution was prepared and the be- 
wildered native told to dunk his 
head. Ten min later his black 
locks had been magically turned to 
blond. Handed a mirror, the de- 
lighted fuzzy-wuzzy babbled like a 
kid with a new toy. Later, GI’s 
learned that back in his village he 
had been elevated to chief medi- 
cine man.—American Wkly. 


DELINQUENCY—Juvenile 
Knowing that juveniles spring 
from adults, we think we also know 
the origin of juvenile delinquency. 
—Early County (Ga) News. 


DIPLOMAC Y—Women 

What we need for our postwar 
diplomats are not career men, but 
just women. Plain women, of any 
sort. They will do a better job of 
ict, for women are always suspicious 
of their neighbors.—Judge. 


all 


ENTERPRISE 

An old Army tradition has it that 
@ newly-commissioned officer must 
give a dollar bill to the lst enlisted 
man who is lucky enough to salute 
him. 

At Chanute Field, Ill, a pvt be- 
held a big group of officers coming 
out of a building. The whole bunch 
had been formally commissioned 2nd 
lts only a few min before. No other 
enlisted men in sight, the lucky pvt 
used one hand to salute and the 
cther to collect. When he had fin- 
ished with the line of new officers, 
he was $70 the richer.—Atlanta Jnl. 








Signs of the Times 

Landlords have become so 
choosey in the way of tenants 
that they have imposed these re- 
strictions on houses and apart- 
ments for rent: 

“No smokers or drinkers al- 
lowed.” 

“Only mbrs of Baptist church 
wanted.” 

“Man and wife only, and both 
must be employed on swing 
shift.” 

“Tenants must be 6 ft tall.”— 
Cuas C CLarK, war-housing mgr, 
Tulsa, Okla. 











EVOLUTION 

Three monkeys sat in a coconut 
tree, discussing things as they’re 
said to be. Said one to the others: 
“Now, listen, you two, there’s a cer- 
tain rumor that can’t be true—that 
man descends from our Noble Race. 
The very idea! It’s a dire disgrace! 
No monkey ever deserted his wife, 
starved her baby and ruined her 
life. And you’ve never known a 
monk mother to leave her babies 
with others to bunk until they 
scarcely knew who was their moth- 
er. And another thing, you'll never 
see a monk build a fence ‘round 
a coconut tree and let the coconuts 
go to waste. Why, if I’d build a 
fence around this tree, starvation 
would force you to steal from me! 
Here’s another thing a monk won’t 
do: go out at night and get on a 
stew; or use a gun, or club, or knife 
to take some other monkey’s life. 
Yes, man descended, the ornery 
cuss—but brother he didn’t descend 
from us!”—Contributed by Ruta L 
MITCHELL. 


er 
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EXPECTATION—Realization 


The next time you are in a slump, 
recall this story of John Wesley’s 
analysis. Maybe it has something 
to do with it: 

One of his young converts had 
been sent up to North England to 
preach. After a year, he returned 
to Wesley, searching for the reason 
his preaching did not make more 
converts. Wesley asked him: 

“You don’t expect to have con- 
verts at every meeting, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” said the young preach- 
er, not at every meeting.” 

“Well,” replied Wesley, “that’s 
the reason you aren’t having more.” 
—Insurance R & R Mag. 


GUARANTEE—Specious 

George Ade, in his early days, 
wrote puffs for a patent-medicine 
concern that specialized in a cure 
for the tobacco habit. The cure 
was positively guaranteed, provided 
the patient followed directions. The 
first direction was to quit using 
tobacco.—DeELos Avery, “Two Gen- 
tlemen From Indiana” (Ape & Mc- 
CurcHEON) Chicago Tribune. 


LABOR—Domestic 

A maid, in Okla City, removed a 
picture from the wall while house- 
cleaning. When the time came to 
ret’n the print she could not tell, 
because of the artist’s futuristic 
Style, which end was which. She 
finally rehung it upside down. 

The employer, Mrs Elizabeth Wil- 
kins, has decided to let the picture 
remain that way for the duration. 
“That is no time,” she explained, 
“to risk hurting a maid’s feelings.” 


LAW—Lawyers 

A mfgr rec’d a _ whopping bill 
from his lawyer. He stood for ev- 
erything until he came to this 
item: “For crossing the street to 
talk to you and discovering it 
wasn’t you: $500."—-BENNETT CERF, 
Sat Rev of Literature. 


ORIGINS 

In Pilgrim days the Indians 
ceased their raids when cool weath- 
er began. With the Ist frosts, set- 
tlers began to feel themselves free 
for a period of peace. Then would 
come a temporary warm spell—and 


the Indians would ret’n. That 
period has ever since been known 
as “Indian summer.”—HEnry Com- 
MAGER, prof of History, Columbia U. 





“We'll Find « Way...” 

Yehudi Menuhin, concert vio- 
linist, just back from France, re- 
ports that during the Nazi oc- 
cupation modern French plays 
were banned, but the classics 
were allowed. Actors slipped pa- 
triotic passages in between lines 
of Racine and Corneille, and the 
German censors were none the 
wiser. —Variety. 

Belgian parents refused to let 
children join Quisling forces of 
Hitler Youth. Pressure was in- 
creased by occupational authori- 
ties. By threats, coercion, they 
strove to round up all youth into 
some form of uniformed move- 
ment as stepping-stone toward 
Hitlerjugend. 

The Church met this pressure. 
Priests undertook the organiza- 
tion of such groups. Suddenly, 
Belgium was full of Boy Scouts 
in uniform. The clergy justified 
themselves by the letter of the 
Nazi law. The Nazis were furious 
at seeing their schemes twisted 
aside into an organization of 
such markedly English origin.— 
HuGH MartTIN, Douctas NEWTON, 
H M Wappams, R R WrILiamMs— 

‘Christian Counter-Attack (Scrib- 
ner) 











ORIGINS 

A Capt Hanson Gregory is cred- 
ited with having invented the hole 
in the doughnut as a small boy, 
about 100 yrs ago. Up to that time, 
doughnuts had been solid with a 
nut or raisin in the center (thus 


the name.) ‘ 
Young Hanson, sampling his 
mother’s freshly-made product, 


noticed the centers were doughy, 
underdone. He suggested to his 
mother that she put a hole in the 
center. She laughed at first, but 
being a practical woman, she tried 
it. That is how the present form 
of doughnut was. born.— Dick 
Stone, in his col, “Eat-itorially 
Speaking.” 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








Sensational success of films, Song 
of Bernadette and Going My Way 
has started entertainment world on 
pronounced religious cycle. Most 
Hollywood movie studios are ready- 
ing at least one important film with 
spiritual background. Talk is that 
20th Century-Fox will produce 
dramatic life of Jesus under title 
Carpenter of Galilee. Albert de 
Pina is doing script under direc- 
tion Dr Stewart P McLennan, 
former pastor 5th Ave Presbyter- 
ian church, N Y City. 'Warners 
have now definitely scheduled pro- 
duction of The Miracle, Max Rein- 
hardt’s great religious drama. RKO 
will bring Bing Crosby and Barry 
Fitzgerald together again in Bells 
of St Mary’s. Darryl Zanuck has 
tabled plan to produce _ serious 
drama with all-Negro cast. 

Hartzell Spence, author of One 
Foot in Heaven is readying version 
for radio. . . All radio networks 
have plans for V-E celebration. 
But British Broadcasting goes 
farthest, including special advance 
recordings made in U S, paying 
tribute to England. 

Army dentists have fairly well 
caught up on backlog of cavities. 
Thus War dep’t announces that 
several hundred dental officers will 
be released from active duty, ret’d 
to private practice. 

New mouse trap made of plastic 
brought unexpected result—mice 
ate the trap! 

Navy Dep’t again reminds busi- 
nessmen that none of its publica- 
tions with official status accept ad- 
vertising. “Taking an ad” in one 
or more of so-called “naval” jnis 
will mm no way aid: a mfgr to secure 
gov’t contract or other special con- 
sideration. 
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S NEWS 


OF THE 


NEW 


ELECTRIC POWER: Relatively 
new science of electronics may find 
important place in postwar kitch- 
en. Roasts and other meats may 
be cooked instantaneously with 
electronic power. Slightly-cooked 
foods brought to serving tempera- 
tures in a few seconds, thus elim- 
inating steam tables. Bread can be 
baked with this power, but since it 
does not make a crust, may not 
supplant other heat. 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: A new camera, 
featuring an electronic timing tube, 
makes possible the taking of a pic- 
ture in one-millionth of a second. 
Can photograph invisible air in 
motion; wave of heat rising from 
a human hand. The timing tube 
produces the flash and at same 
time regulates exposure time. (Bul- 
letin of Optical Society of Am.) 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: New automatic win- 
dow ventilator of plastic and alum- 
inum. Placed in open window, with 
thermostat set at desired room 
temperature; transparent plastic 
vane opens and shuts noiselessly 
with temperature fluctuations. 
(Business Wk) 

Zipper which effectively seals 
liquids, air and gases has been de- 
veloped. Seal achieved by over- 
lapping rubber lips. (B F Goodrich 
laboratories) 


SCIENCE: Experiments in embry- 
ology, conducted by Dr Oscar E 
Schotte, Amherst college, prove no 
organism “rests” as long as it has 
life. Has led to regeneration theory 
which may conceivably develop to 
point where one day man can grow 
a new member where one has been 
lost. “Our tissues have what it 
takes to live forever.” (Any prac- 
tical development lies, of course, 
many yrs in future.) 


PEACE—War 

Some are saying the President 
must be authorized. . . to act swift- 
ly in case of emergency—to act in 
time against any future aggressor. 

The President, if and when this 
country becomes part of the world 
organization will need power to aid 
ir swift suppression of aggression, 
under the regulations of the inter- 
nat’l police force which will un- 
doubtedly be set up. But it will be 
police power; there will be no need 
for the President to take this na- 
tion into War—GasrIEL CourIER, 
Christian Herald, 11-’44. 


POLITICS 

A search for nuggets of fact in 
this political campaign is like try- 
ing to catch raindrops with a cup 
in a hurricane.—PavL MALLON, syn- 
dicated col. 


RACES—Comparison 

A southern white asked an Eng- 
lishman how he liked Americans 
in Britain. The Britisher replied 
that he found them courteous, well- 
behaved, friendly and generally de- 
sirable. “But,” he added “those 
white Americans they brought with 
them are impossible.”—Chicago De- 
fender (Negro newspaper) 


RECONVERSION 

Consider then that Studebaker 
Automotive Division is doing busi- 
ness with 400 sub-contractors, and 
that these have up to 3 or 5 tiers 
of sub-contractors doing business 
with them. All must come to 
termination settlements. It is esti- 
mated that to clear one prime con- 
tract as many as 10,000 decisions 
may have to be reached by the 
contractor and the contracting of- 
fice—CourRTNEY JOHNSON, “Stude- 
baker Drafts a Master Plan for 
Handling Contract Termination,” 
Sales Mgt, 10-15-44. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

Employes of a big company were 
attending a dinner, concluding a 
4-day convention in Chicago. The 
hr was late, the men weary, as the 
17th and final speaker rose to his 
feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am re- 
minded of the two skeletons im- 
prisoned in a dark, musty closet. 


=. 


One said to the other, ‘What are 
we doing here, anyway?’ Where- 
upon the other replied, ‘Darned if 
I know, but if we had any guts, 
we'd get the hell out of here.’” 

It was recorded that 2 vice-presi- 
dents were trampled in the rush 
for exits—Matr Roserts, Sat Eve 
Post. 








“The destiny of a nation is de- 
termined by that which it does 
when it is tired.”—-WINSTON CHURCH- 
mL” ” ” “We act as tho comfort 
and luxury were the chief require- 
ments of life when all that we need 
to make us really happy is some- 
thing to be enthusiastic about.”’— 
CuHas KINGSLEY ” ” ” “No great 
man, certainly no good man, can 
exist unless the heart has been 
educated as well as the intellect.”— 
Dean Hook” ” ” “The man who 
graduates today, and stops learn- 
ing tomorrow, is uneducated the 
day after..—NEWTON D BaKER ” ” ” 
“Half the troubles of mankind come 
from ignorance—ignorance which is 
systematically organized with socie- 
ties for its support and newspapers 
for its dissemination.”—HENRY ‘VAN 
Dyke ” ” ” “Religion is believing 
what the centuries say, against the 
hours.’—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON. 


TEACHING—As Profession 

“The life of a teacher is hedged 
about with restrictions: never take 
a stand or express an opinion in 
political and social issues; for 
God’s sake keep away from politics; 
be careful where you live and 
where you eat, with whom you are 
seen in public, how you dress and 
wear your hair, and what you do 
weekends. . . 

“Some people want you to be an 
impossible prig with all human 
qualities squeezed out, and then 
wonder why teachers turn into 
prissy old maids.”—Gero P ScHMIDT 
(Prof of History, N J College for 
Women) quoting prospective teach- 
er who turned to business, “Are 
We Getting the Best?” Social Ed- 
ucation, 10-44. 
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Leave Her to Heaven 


In a parade of the year’s unpleasant fictional characters, Ellen Har- 
land would be well in the vanguard. She is the jealous wife whose fate 
Ben AMEs WILLIAMS transposes to another realm in his new novel, Leave 
Her to Heaven (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). 

Ellen’s was not the nagging, petulant jealousy of familiar pattern. 
No; she suffered a cold, calculating possessive passion that brooked no 
obstacle to her devotion. We view her, in this excerpt, permitting the 
death of her husband’s younger brother, a paralysis convalescent: 


(Ellen is rowing a boat beside 
Danny who is attempting the diffi- 
cult task of swimming the “long 
way” of the lake.) 

In a sharpened attention she saw 
that he swam more slowly now; 
and after a moment he turned 
again to face her, said apologetic- 
ally: 

“I was getting a little tired, so 
I shifted, to rest up.” 

“Float for awhile,” she suggested. 
A pulse beat in her throat. 

“Oh, I’m all right.” His mouth 
twitched as though with pain. “I 
had a kink in my side,” he admitted, 
“but it’s gone.” 

He began to swim again, and she 
watched him alertly. An expert 
swimmer herself, she knew that he 
should give up, should come into 
the boat; and she thought: Sup- 
pose I were not here. Suppose he 
were swimming alone, and caught 
a cramp which left him helpless. 
How deep, she wondered, was the 
water where they were? How deep 
down would he sink, slowly, slowly, 
slowly, in the dark depths? 

“I think I’m _ getting tired,” he 
confessed, pausing, treading water, 
turning on his back to float, look- 
ing to her for advice. 

If she told him to abandon his 
attempt, he would do so; but she 
did not. “Rest,” she advised. “You 
don’t want to give up when you’ve 
come so far.” ... She should take 
him in, hurry him back to camp. 
But—if he wanted to stop, let him 
say so! Let his be the decision! 

She saw his lips were faintly 
blue. Her heart was pounding 
hard. . . “I’ve got a stomach-ache. 
It’s a peach, too. I guess——” 


Then he began to flounder help- 
lessly, making some wordless sound; 
and then his head seemed to be 
pulled forward on his chest and 
without a word he went’ under. 
She could still see him, see his 
white form, a few ft below the sur- 
face, drawn into a knot like a ball, 
one arm flung out as tho he tried 
to call to her. But then the water 
covered his open mouth, silenced 
him and he went down once more. 

Ellen in this moment made no 
conscious decision. She knew that 
Danny was drowning, and with the 
knowledge came a tremendous bil- 
lowing, exultant comprehension. If 
Danny drowned, then she could 
make Richard wholly hers! She did 
not think: “I will let him drown!” 
But neither did she think: “I can 
save him!” Nor did she make any 
move to do so. A frozen paralysis 
held her, and she submitted to it. 
Like a disinterested spectator 
watching the playing out of a tragic 
drama which is about to end con- 
tentingly, she sat utterly still, mak- 
ing no movement at all. 

Danny came to the surface a last 
time, his eyes wide and beseeching, 
eloquent to say what his lips could 
not; for he was choking, coughing, 
strangling, fighting to raise his 
face and head clear of the water, 
struggling toward the skiff not 20 
ft away, where Ellen sat like stone, 
watching him almost unseeingly. 

In one last gasping inhalation 
his mouth submerged, and she saw 
his eyes roll upward. Water entered 
his lungs, he lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

Then he sank. This time he did 
not come to the surface again. 





— 





WARS—Future 

Our enemies have already lost 
this war. Henceforth, every day 
that they continue to fight they will 
also be weakening their chances to 


win the next one. 
years for them to restore their 
cities; generations to revive their 
manpower.—HERBERT R HILL, news 
analyst. 


It will take 

















GEMS FROM 


Religion and Politics 
Wan TEMPLE 


Wma TEMPLE, Archbishop of Cant- 
erbury, who died last wk, may be 
remembered historically as the dig- 
nitary who refused to sanction the 
marriage of England’s Edward VIII 
and the divorcee Wallis Simpson. 
Elevated to his high church office 
in 1942, he was the son of an earlier 
Archbishop of Canterbury—the only 
instance of such succession. 

The timely excerpt here quoted is 
from the book, Personal Religion 
and the Life of Fellowship, pub- 
lished in 1926, when the author was 
Bishop of Manchester. 

Wm TEMPLE was born in 1881. 


There are those who would urge 
Christians to keep aloof from party 
altogether, and try to be an inde- 
pendent body, judging every ques- 
tion on its merits. Now, it is cer- 
tainly of the utmost importance 
that the Church should remain in- 
dependent of party, which historic- 
ally it has often failed to do... 
But while the Church ought to be 
Getached from party, it seems de- 
sirable that individual Christians 
should be associated with the party 
which on the whole they most ap- 
prove. Of course they should re- 
tain full freedom of thought, of 
utterance, and of action. One rea- 
son why they should belong to the 
political parties is that they may 
effectively protest if their party has 
resorted to unworthy methods. And 
on the whole the party system is 
sound. It is best that legislation 
should be carried by those who 
thoroughly believe in it; and it is 
best that those who do not should 
be in a position to criticise it as 
vigorously as possible. And the 
whole truth gets justice done to it 
by degrees through the alternation 
of Gov’ts. 
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At Billings hospital, a newly-ret’d 
veteran of the S Sea combat zones 
was proudly displaying his souve- 
nirs, including a box full of unusual 
shells. 

A visitor regarded the curios with 
interest. Picking up a shell, she 
asked, “Can you hold them to your 
ear and hear the Pacific ocean?” 

The wounded vet eyed his guest 
wearily. “Not me, ma’am,” he said. 
“I’ve heard all I want to hear of 
that Pacific ocean.” 


“ ” 





An author of our acquaintance 
insists that the following is fact, 
not fiction. Exercising his dog re- 
cently, the author met a 4-yr-old 
who paused to pat the pup. “I have 
a dog, too,” said the little boy with 
informative pride. 

“Well, that’s fine,” replied our 
author friend, “And what kind of a 
dog is it?” 

“It’s a bird dog,” said the 4-yr- 
old, “but its wings aren’t out yet.” 


OF THE WEEK 


“Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,” but by that time 
the votes have been counted and 
the campaign is over.—Grit. 


Hitler has discovered the trou- 
ble with two fronts is that one of 
them is always at your back.— 
ARTHUR (Bugs) Baer. 


Children whose problems aren’t 
recognized become problem chil- 
dren.—MARCELENE Cox. 


“ ” 


The wonderful postwar motor 
car will not be foolproof. It will 
be necessary to turn when the 
road does.—Sen SoaPEr. 


al 











GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Capt Roark BRADFORD 


An old Negro had just paid 
the last instalment on his little 
homestead. The real estate 
man congratulated him. “Now, 
Uncle Joe,” he said, “I’ll make 
you a deed to the place.” 

“Thank ye, sah,” said the old 
man, “but iffen hits jes’ de same 
t’ you-all, I’d ruther you’d gim- 
me a mortgage to de place.” 

“But you don’t understand, 
Uncle Joe,” said the _ kindly 
realtor. “A deed is what you 
really want.” 

“Well,” said the old man hesi- 
tantly, “all I knows is dat I 
owned me a farm one time be- 
fo’. I had de deed an’ de bank 
had de mortgage. An’ first I 
knowed, the bank done got de 
farm.” 








Plainly puzzled by a question in 
an application blank he was filling 
out at the war housing center, the 
young man in a forest green uni- 
form paused speculatively. He had 
listed his employer as the U S Ma- 
rine Corps and next the question- 
naire wanted to know his boss’ 
business. After careful consider- 
ation, he wrote on the blank: “Ex- 
terminator.” 

“ ” 

Mr. Blank had been called into 
court for beating his wife. The mag- 
istrate rebuked him severely. 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” he remonstrated, “beat- 
ing your wife like that. I never 
saw a nastier black eye. Do you 
know of any reason why I shouldn’t 
send you to prison?” 

“Well,” said the defendant after 
due deliberation, “if you do, it will 
break up our honeymoon.”—Kable- 
gram, hm, Kable Bros Co. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was small 
in stature. One day he was present 
at a meeting which happened to 
be attended by a number of rather 
tall men, thus making his dimin- 
utive size rather conspicuous in 
contrast. An acquaintance wag- 
gishly remarked, “Well, Dr Holmes, 
I should think you would feel rath- 
er small among these big fellows.” 

The genial but modest man rep’d, 
“I do,” but his irresistible wit 
moved him to add, “I feel like a 
dime among a lot of pennies.”— 
Wall St Jnl. 





